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COLLECT I CM  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISSEMINATION;  THE  ANCHOR  IN 
THE  RACE  AGAINST  TIME.  by  MAJ  David  R.  Manki,  USA, 

42  pages. 


AirLand  Battle  doctrine  has  greatly  increased  the 
need  for  timely,  accurate  intelligence.  It  has  also 
expanded  intelligence  responsibilities  in  time  and  space. 

This  paper  uses  nine  Battle  Command  Training  Progrsn 
evaluations,  three  Command  and  Control  Evaluation  System 
command  evaluation  reports,  and  Intelligence  Center  and 
School  evaluation  criteria  to  evaluate  the  individual  and 
collective  abilities  of  the  intelligence  system  to  provide 
timely,  accurate  intelligence  to  the  commander.  The  paper 
reviews  the  mission,  individual  and  collective  training, 
personnel  requirements,  and  automated  system  support  which 
enables  the  intelligence  system  to  function  efficiently. 

This  study  concludes  the  current  intelligence  system 
cannot  produce  accurate,  timely  intelligence  to  support 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine  because  of  the  increased  scope  of 
the  intelligence  mission,  inadequate  individual  and 
collective  training,  personnel  shortages,  and  significant 
problems  in  fielding  automated  systems  to  help  speed  up 
the  intelligence  process. 

The  implications  of  this  study  suggests  a  thorough 
review  of  tne  force  structure,  training,  and  automation 
requirements  needed  to  support  AirLand  Battle  doctrine. 
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AirLand  Battle  d  'ctrine  has  greatly  increased  the 
need  far  timely ,  aca rate  intelligence.  It  has  also 
expanded  intelligence  responsibilities  in  time  and  spare. 

This  paper  uses  nine  Battle  Command  Training  Program 
evaluations,  three  Command  and  Control  Evaluation  System 
command  evaluation  reports,  and  Intelligence  Center  and 
School  evaluation  criteria  to  evaluate  the  individual  and 
collective  abilities  of  the  intelligence  system  to  provide 
timely,  accurate  intelligence  to  the  commander.  The  paper 
reviews  the  mission  ,  indivxd u a  1  a n d  c o  1  lecti v e  t r a n i. n g  , 
personnel  requirements ,  and  automated  system  support  which 
enables  the  intelligence  system  to  function  efficiently. 

This  study  concludes  the  current  intelligence  system 
cannot  produce  accurate,  timely  intelligence  to  support 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine  because  of  the  increased  scope  of 
the  intelligence  mission,  inadequate  individual  and 
collective  training,  personnel  shortages,  and  significant 
problems  in  fielding  automated  systems  to  help  speed  up 
the  intelligence  process, 

!he  implications  of  this  study  suggests  a  thorough 
review  of  the  force  structure,  training,  and  automation 
requirements  needed  to  support  AirLand  Battle  doctrine. 
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I  N  I  RO DUCT  I ON 


lime  is  everything;  Five  minutes  makes  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 

Admiral  Nelson  1 

The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  true  picture 
of  what  ever  it  is. 

W ins t a n  C h u r c h  j.  I  J 


AirLand  Battle  (ALB)  Doctrine  has  propelled  mil i t 
intelligence  (MI)  from  the  periphery  to  center  stage  i 
planning  and  executing  all  operations.  ALB  doctrine 
depends  on  timely,  accurate  intelligence  to  attain 
p o s i  1 1  v e  r  e s u.  Its  and  the  demand  for  g o  i d  in  te  1  1  i q e n c e 
expanded  Mi's  area  of  responsibility. 

Today,  MI  must  provide  24  hour  support  to  the  do 
deep,  and  rear  operations  commander.  The  Division  G2 
responsible  for  supervising  continuous  intelligence 
planning  and  production  for  these  operations.  The  act 
production  of  intelligence  is  done  by  the  Division 
Tactical  Operations  Center  Support  Element  (DTOCSE). 

Continuous  support  requires  a  flexible  in tel  1 iqen 
system.  The  heart  of  that  system  is  the  intelligence 
cycle.  The  cycle  consists  of  directing,  collecting, 
processing,  and  disseminating  intelligence.  The 
intelligence  produced  impacts  on  each  tenet,  of  ALB 
dor  trine . 

Intelligence  allows  the  commander  to  wisely  choos 
where  to  take  action.  It  lets  him  see  the  battlefield 


i 


he  can  use  his  mental  and  force  agility  to  defeat  the 
enemy.  tt  gives  hi m  depth  to  use  his  resources 
effectively  and  finally,  it  lets  the  commander  synchronise 
battlefield  events  to  mass  his  combat  power  at  the 
critical  point. 

Training  drives  the  planning  and  execution  of  ALB 
doctrine.  Combat  training  centers  (CTCs)  were  developed 
to  provide  a  realistic  environment  to  evaluate  these 
elements.  The  results  of  the  training  exercises  have  been 
more  positive  when  intelligence  is  used  to  drive  the 
planning  ard  execution  of  ALB  doctrine . 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  whether  the 
DTOCSE  can  produce  accurate,  timely  intelligence  to 
support  ALB  doctrine.  It  is  important  to  note,  accuracy 
and  timeliness  often  work  against  each  other,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  DTOCSE  to  manage  the  level  of  accuracy 
required  against  the  timeliness  factor.  This  is  the 
challenge  for  the  DTOCSE. 

Section  1  gives  an  overview  of  how  the  .Intel  1  iaence 
production  organisation  has  changed  in  the  division  since 
19156.  it  concludes  with  the  current  configuration  of  the 
D  HJCSE ,  the  principle  intelligence  producer  for  the 
d  v  i  s  i  on  . 

Section  11  reviews  intelligence?  training  which 
supports  intelligence  production.  1  will  use  the 
individual  training  plan  for  the  96B ,  Order  of  Ba 1 1 1 e 
Analyst  and  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  ( ARTEP ) 


fur  the  division  to  show  the  current  standards  for'  timet 
accurate  int.el  i  igence  direction,  collection,  production, 
and  dissemination  to  support  ALB  doctrine. 

Section  III  outlines  how  the  DTOCSE  is  employee!  to 
support  the  commander  in  his  execution  of  ALB  doctrine. 

Section  IV  assesses  the  ability  of  the  DTOCSE  to 
rapid1,  y  and  accurately  plan,  direct,  collect,  process,  a 
disseminate  into.'  1  in  once  to  support  the  commander ,  T  wx 
use  seven  Battle  Command  ! raining  Program  ( SC TP )  ro tat  in 
lessons  learned  packages  and  the  corresponding  Armv 
Command  ana  Control  evaluation  System  ( ACCES .)  command 
evaluation  reports  used  by  the  Army  Research  Institute, 
form  the  basis  of  my  assessment. 

Beet i on  v  will  outline  my  conclusions . 

SECTION  I:  INTELLIGENCE  PRODUCTION  STRUCTURE 
A  HIS  TOR I CAL  BACKGROUND 

From  19b6  to  1976,  the  62  received  MI  support  from 
the  Divisional  Ml  Company,  attached  to  the  division  from 
the  Field  Army  MI  battalion.  It  augmented  the  62  Sect io 
organic  to  the  division. 

The  production  of  in  tel  1 igence  for  the  division  was 
split  between  the  Analysts  and  Production  Section  of  the 
Ml  Company  and  the  Operations  Branch  of  the  62  Section, 

! hey  were  responsible  for  all  intelligence  functions  to 
include  analysis  and  production,  prisoner  interrogation , 


imagery  interpretation,  and  counterintelligence. 

Figure  1  shows  the  divisional  MI  Company  as  shown  in 
Table  of  Organisation  and  Equipment  (TO&E),  30-17D  dated 
3  December  1957.3  Figure  2  shows  the  G2  Section  as  shown 
in  TO&E  37-4E  dated  15  July  1963.4  Both  list  the  number 
of  authorised  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 


so  1 d iers . 
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Figure  2 


In  1979,  the  Army  revised  its  MI  support  concept. 
Combat  Electronic  Warfare  and  Intelligence  (CEWI) 
battalions  were  created  to  provide  the  division  with 
greater  organic  intelligence  support.  The  DTGCSE  became 
the  intelligence  producer  at  the  division  level.  Figure  3 
shows  the  DTOCSE  as  depicted  by  TOE  30-166H-8  dated  lb 
June  1976  with  its  authorised  officers,  warrant  officers., 
and  enlisted  soldiers. 5 


1/0/2  1/0/4 


The  current  TOE  is  the  "living"  TOE.  The  DTOCSE 
remains  the  primary  intelligence  producer  at  the  division 
level.  Figure  4  shows  the  DTOCSE  as  depicted  by  TOE 
87004L1  dated  21  August,  1989  with  its  authorised 
officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  soldiers. 6 


1/0/1  2/1/9  4/4/11  1/0/2  1/1/6  0/0/10 


Figure  4 

Tne  two  intelligence  producing  sections  of  the  DTOGSE 
are  the  Collection  Management  and  Dissemination  (CM&D) 
Section  and  the  All-Source  Processing  Section  (ASPS).  The 
CM&D  Section  performs- the  collection  management  function,, 
It  turns  the  commander's  intelligence  requirements  into 
collection  tasks.  Missions  for  organic  MI  assets  are 
forwarded  to  the  MI  battalion.  Missions  for  nan-MI  assets 
are  sent  to  the  G3  for  tasking.  The  division  CM&D  sends 
the  requests  to  the  corps  CM?<D  when  they  cannot  be 
collected  by  division  assets.  The  section  also 
disseminates  information  and  intelligence  to  higher,, 
subordinate,  and  adjacent  units. 

The  ASF'S  does  the  division's  Intelligence  Preparation 
of  the  E-iattlef ield  (IPB)  and  incorporates  information  from 
all  sources  to  be  analyzed  and  orocessed  to  meet  the 
commander's  needs.  It  maintains  the  data  bases,  identifies 
gaps  in  the  collection  effort,  and  receives  national 
intelligence  products  and  sensitive  information  from  the 
Special  Security  Office  (SSO). 
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SECTION  II: 


TRAINING  FOR  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 


T  raining  develops  speed  and  accuracy  in  in  tel.  1  i  Hence 
production.  The  968,  Intelligence  Analyst,  350 ,  Warra.nl 
Officer  Order  of  Battle  Analyst,  and  the  35D,  Tactical 
I  n  t e  l  1 1 g ence  0  f  f  i  c  e r  a r e  t h e  k e y  s o  1  d  .1. e r  a n a  1  y s  t s  w h c 
produce  intelligence  in  the  DTOCSE .  I  will  use  the 
968 —10,  Intelligence  Analyst  program  of  instruction  i'PDT  ■ 
to  provide  an  overview  of  how  they  are  trained,  T I ■ . .]. 
basic  analyst  course  is  given  in  one  form  or  another  to 
all  students;  officer,  enlisted,  and  civilian,.  I  will 
also  use  the  (ARTEP)  71-100-MTP ,  Mission  Training  Plan. 
Division  Command  Group  and  Staff,  to  highlight  the 
collective  tasks  of  the  intelligence  production  process. 

The  Intelligence  Analyst  is  trained  in  tactical 
intelligence  analysis  production  and  procedures  to 
include:  Soviet  threat  weapons,  equipment,  and 

organisation ;  Army  of  Excel lence/AirLand  Battle  Doctrine? 
intelligence  and  electronic  warfare  systems  and  doctrine; 
IPG;  collection  management;  recording  of  information  using 
records  and  files;  and  dissemination  of  intelligence.? 

The  968-10  Intelligence  Analyst  course  dedicates  299 
hours  to  teaching  the  basic  procedures  of  directing., 
co  Meeting,  processing ,  and  disseminating  intelligence 
information.  The  following  is  an  exerpt  from  the  %B  ■■■■ !  u 
Intelligence  Analyst  POI  dated  20  August,  1987. 
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SUBJECT 

Soviet  Threat  Doctrine 
US  Aroy  Doctrine 
Recording  Combat  Information 
I  F'B 

Co  I  lection  ii an  aq emen  t 
Tactical  All-Source  Production 
Dissemination 

Situation  Map/Cver lay  Techniques 

All  soldiers  graduating  from  the  basic  analyst  coucy 
are  well  trained  in  the  mechanics  of  intelligence 
production.  However,  analysis  is  a  synthesis  of 
mechanics,  knowledge,  and  experience.  Host  analysts 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  US  and  Soviet  doctrine, 
tactics,  and  systems  because  the  course  does  not  covpc 
these  areas  in  sufficient  detail.  Further,  indeoth 
knowledge  is  gained  only  through  years  of  vigorous 
training  and  self  study.  Once  the  soldier  leaves  the 
1  n  te  1  .1  lqence  Center  and  School,  there  is  no  standard  i  zed 
training  program  to  fill  the  gaps  in  knowledge  due  to 
inadequate  training  time. 

Directing  the  collection  effort  is  one  of  these 
areas.  It  is  a  complex  task  requiring  extensive  knowledge 
of  doctrine,  tactics,  and  systems.  It  consists  of 
analyzing  requirements ,  determining  the  collection  asset 
capability  and  aval labili ty ,  and  then  task  inn /request  inn 


uni.ipq 


4  A 


assets  to  provide  the  information .  This  complicated 
soldier  level  task  is  above  the  expertise  of  the  junior 
analyst  expected  to  direct  the  collection  effort. 

For  example,  enlisted  soldiers  are  expected  to  know 
the  effects  of  weather  on  personnel,  equipment,  and 
supplies  to  include  employment  of  equipment  i.e., 
altitude,  density  vs  employment  of  rotary— winged 
aircraf t .8  They  must  be  able  to  identify  and  list  the 
collection  agencies  available  and  indicate  which  orders 
and  requests  for  information  could  be  assigned  to  each 
agency .  ?  These  tasks  are  much  too  comp  1  j.cated  for  soldiers 
with  limited  military  experience.  Speed  and  accuracy 
cannot  be  achieved  with  the  level  of  training  and 
experience  our  junior  analysts  possess.  Experienced 
analysts  would  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  requirements 
presented  in  the  Skill  Level  1/2  Soldier's  Manual . 

The  collective  task  taken  from  ARTEF'  73.-1  OO-MTP 
states,  the  62  Section  will  translate  indicators  into 
missions  for  the  collection  assets. 10  This  task  is  done 
in  concert  with  the  CM&D  Section,  The  separate  tasks 
include,  who  is  to  be  tasked,  what  they  will  look  for,  and 
where  and  when  they  will  look.  They  have  not  been  trained 
to  direct  the  intelligence  system  to  this  level  of  detail 
and  any  progress  made  in  this  phase  must  be  verified  bv 
their  supervisor.  The  verification  process  takes  precious 
time  and  processing  speed  quickly  becomes  an  issue. 

C u riously  absent  from  the  t a s  k  s  t a  n  d a r d ,  i =  a n y 


reference  to  time  in  evaluating  the  directing  process. 

All  aspects  of  intelligence  production  are  time  sensitive 
and  assets  must  be  directed  to  collect  information  in  a 
timely  manner  to  help  the  commander.  Vet,  time  is  not  a 
criterion  used  to  evaluate  individual  and  collective 
training  - 

Processing  intelligence  information  is  also  time 
sensitive.  For  the  analyst,  it  begins  with  administrative 
procedures.  Journals,  files,  and  maps  are  maintained; 
documents  are  correctly  filed,  and  reports  must,  be 
properly  disseminated.  The  focus  of  training  and 
evaluation  is  to  make  the  soldier  a  good  intelligence 
c  1  e  r  k  . 

The  enlisted  intelligence  analyst  is  not  required  to 
evaluate  information.  He  is  only  required  to  assist,  in 
evaluating  information.  His  main  performance  objectives 
are  to  extract,  compile,  and  file  data  according  to 
specified  requirements .  He  categorises  information  into 
groups  and  presents  them  immediately  to  the  supervisor . 1 1 
The  thrust  of  training  is  again  to  make  the  analyse  an 
administrator.  Both  skills  must  be  mastered  to  become  an 
analyst,  but  the  administrative  skills  are  the  ones  which 
are  currently  evaluated  in  detail  because  they  are  easily 
quan t i f iab 1 e . 

Collectively,  the  DTQCSE  is  tasked  to  produce 
intelligence  products.  The  standards  are  to  provide 
products  which  accurately  portray  the  enemy's  current.  snH 

If 


t u t ure  probable  c o u r s e  o f  a. c  t. i o n  ,  o r a v ide  d a  t a  on  jpom v 
vu. .!  ner-abi  1  i  exes ,  order  of  battle,  weather,  and  terrain. 
Intelligence  must  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  allow  the 
commander  and  his  staff  to  mass  combat  power,  exploit 
enemy  weakness  to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission,  and 
n  [  as n  f  q  r  f  u  t  u  re  opsr  a  t.  i  c n  s  „  1 II 

This  standard  assumes  the  analyst,  has  an  .indepth 
knowledge  of  the  enem y  d o c  t rins,  t a c  t i c s ,  a n d  s y s  t s .•  n s 
T  he  collective  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  DiTjrnF  i  - 
not  that  comprehensive ,  The  analysts  are  not  trained  or 
a x  perienced  en o u q h  t o  p r o v  i cl e  t ! •> ±  s  l y o e  o t  i. n  f  n r m ■  ■»  i-  lot  s 
The  senior  intel 1 lgencs  production  capability  rests  with 
five  Warrant  Officers  and  one  Major  who  are  responsible 
for  this  task.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  the  cm  a  3.  i  tv 
of  intelligence  required  with  this  level  of  expertise. 

The  dissemination  of  intelligence  would  appear  to  be 
straight  forward .  However,  the  analyst  is  faced  with  a 
number  of  reports  and  summary  formats  to  produce  and 
disseminate.  They  mcl  u  d  e  the  i  n  t  e  .1 1  i  a  eric  e  s  u  m  m  a  r  y  ■  t  h  e 
situation  report,  a  periodic  intelligence  report, 
intelligence  annexes,  spot  reports ,  intelligence 
estimates,  and  oral  briefings.  This  is  not  an  inclusive 
list,  but  provides  a  picture  of  how  complicated  the 
dissemination  process  can  be. 

The  soldier  is  well  trained  in  presenting  facts  and 
using  these  various  formats.,  For  example,  he  is  required 
to  draft,  an  intelligence  estimate  for  dissemination  using 
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F M  34—1.  Intelligence  and  Electronic  Warfare  Qper-?tionp 
Appendix  B  as  a  reference.  The  intelligence  estimate  is 
very  complicated  and  time  consuming .  Once  completed .  the 
estimate  is  checked  for  accuracy  toy  the  supervisor , 
generally  another  junior  analyst.  This  duality  of  work 
among  j u nior  a n a 1 v s 1 3  d o es  n o t  I  end  i t self  t o  time  1 y 
dissemination  or  an  accurate  intelligence  estimate.  The 
performance  measure  in  the  Soldier's  Manual  concludes  the 
draft  must  toe  submitted  within  the  allotted  time  with  a1!, 
available  facts,  but  no  measure  of  accuracy  or  time  is 
specified  in  t h e  e v a  J.  u a  1 1 o r  1  c  r  1 1 gr  ia  . 

Speed  is  critical  to  dissemination  at  all  levels  of 
command .  In  the  division,,  dissemination  is  a  complex 
process  which  requires  administrative  ability  and 
uninterrupted  communications .  The  division  area  of 
operation  has  grown  dramatical ly  since  1955.  The  major 
dissemination  link  to  these  dispersed  units  is  the 
division  FM  operations  and  intelligence  (Q&I)  net.  All 
division  subordinate  commands  subscribe  to  the  O&J  net  an 
the  GM&D  Section  in  the  DTOCSE  serves  as  the  net  control 
station  (NCS)  for  the  net.  The  majority  of  intelligence 
reports  are  received  and  disseminated  over  this  net. 

The  US  Army  depends  almost  exclusively  on  electron  1 
communication  channels  for  dissemination.  There  are 
limited  available,  alternative  means  to  disseminate 
intelligence  to  the  division.  Couriers  are  no  longer  in 
structure  and  the  US  Army  does  not  brain  marge 
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code  operators  for  communications  purposes.  Technology 
has  increased  our  ability  to  communicate,  but  has  also 
limited  our  ability  by  making  us  dependent  upon  the 
elec tromaqnetic  spectrum . 

The  intelligence  community  attempts  to  provide 
timely,  accurate  intelligence  to  the  division  commander 
but  falls  short  of  this  goal.  Analysts  are  not  initially 
trained  in  sufficient  detail  to  know  US  and  enemy  forces 
capabilities  and  there  is  no  standardized  training  program 
within  the  units  once  the  soldier  leaves  the  school 
environment.  The  Soldier's  Manual  and  ARTEP  lack 
realistic  evaluation  standards  for  directing,  collecting, 
producing,  and  disseminating  intelligence.  Notably., 
strict  guidelines  for  timeliness  and  accuracy  are  not 
among  the  evaluation  criterion.  Technologically, 
reporting  and  dissemination  rely  primarily  on  electronic 
means.  It  is  convenient  and  fast  but  is  vulnerable  to 
jamming,  intercept,  and  electronic  mal function .  There 
appears  to  be  limited  flexibility  in  our  reporting  and 
dissemination  scheme. 

SECTION  III:  DTOCSE  EMPLOYMENT  DOCTRINE 

The  DTOCSE  is  organic  to  the  Division  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Company.  The  individual  sections  are' 
integrated  with  the  G2  and  03  and  work  as  extensions  of 
and  act  in  the  name  of  the  02.13  In  the  field,  the  DTOCSE 
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is  normally  collocated  with  the  Division  Main  CP  to 
provide  responsive  intelligence  support  to  the 
headquarters .  The  current  organization  of  the  D70C3E  is 
shown  in  Figure  4. 

The  two  key  intelligence  producers  in  the  DTOCSE  are 
the  CM&D  and  ASP  Sections.  The  CM AD  Section  has  12 
soldiers  who  perform  the  individual  tasks  required  to 
provide  24  hour  support  to  the  division.  The  CM AD 
Section  may  be  organized  along  functional  lines  fo 
complete  these  tasks.  The  following  is  a.  model  of  how  to 
organize  the  CM&D  section  with  the  allocated  personnel : 
Collection  Management  Cell,  two  soldiers;  intelligence 
journal  and  NCS ,  two  soldiers;  situation  map,  two 
soldiers.  This  simple  organization  consumes  half  the 
allocated  slots  in  the  section  to  accomplish  these 
functional  tasks.  The  other  six  soldiers  would  be 
employed  on  the  second  12  hour  shift  to  provide  continuous 
support  to  the  division. 

The  ASF'S  provides  intelligence  analysis  arid 
production  support  to  the  division.  It  has  19  authorized 
soldiers  to  perform  these  vital  tasks  and  organizes  along 
functional  lines.  The  following  is  a  model  of  how  the  ASF'S 
can  be  organized  with  the  allocated  personnel;  order  of 
battle  files  and  situation  map.  th^ee  soldiers;  division 
IF'B,  two  soldiers;  current  intelligence  ana .lysis/ future 
operations,  three  soldiers;  administration ,  one  soldier: 

Again,  this  model  employs  half 
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targeting,  one  soldier. 


the  soldiers  allocated  to  the  section.  The  remainder 
would  be  expected  to  provide  the  second  12  hour  shift  to 
s u p p o rt  t h e  d ivis .1  o n  , 

intelligence  support  is  required  at  the  Tactical  and 
main  CPs  however,  the  DTOCSE  does  not  provide  personnel 
support  to  the  Tactical  CP,  This  is  a.  major  change  in  the 
organisation  of  the  DTOCSE  under  the  L  Series  TQ&E.  It 
1  mi  nates  five  personnel  slots  and  the  Tactical  CP 
<rar-*- 1  rm  *•— -m  cfis  force  structure. 

Personnel  support  for  the  Tactical  CP  comes  from  the 
G2  bectior.  This  ad  hoc  T ac tical  CP  cell  provides 
1 p t e 1 1 iQ e n c a  s u p port  t o  t he  close  operation s  c o m m a n d e r . 

The  Tactical  CP  cell  operates  continuously  and  must 
monitor  the  division ’ s  deep  and  rear  operations  to  help 
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staff  determine  the  identification ,  disposition .  and 
strength  of  enemy  units  in  contact. 14 

ARTEP  71-iOO-MTP  outlines  ten  major  functions  which 
must  be  performed  in  support  of  the  close  operation.  They 
are  the  same  tasks  which  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
DTOCSE .  The  cell  must  icq  information,  analyze  the 
sources  and  con  tent  of  the  in  f ormatiou ,  disseminate 
intelligence,  and  plan  for  upcoming  operations These 
tasks  are  as  critical  at  the  Tactical  CP  as  they  are  at 
the  M a  1 n  C P ;  now e v e r ,  the y  a r e  done  w 1 1 h  1 1 m i t e d  per s o n n e 1 


assets.  A  footnote  to  the  task  in  the  ARTEP  states., 
intelligence  functions  performed  in  the  Tactical  CP  are 
primarily  informational  in  nature.  Paramount  intelligence 
functions  are  performed  in  the  DT0CSE.15  The  recognition 
of  the  scope  of  the  task  with  this  statement,  does  not 
rei leve  the  tactical  CP  from  the  responsibility  of 
providing  the  same  quality  24  hour  intelligence  support  to 
t  ne  c 1 ose  to a t  tie. 

Th e  e fi! p  1  o y men t  of  the  D T 0 C S E  is  a  f o. notion  o f  the 
experience  of  the  32  and  the  intelligence  required  by  the 
c e m m a n d e r ,  I h e r e  a r ©  n o  s  t a n d a r d  f u ncti  o n a  I  p o s i f i o n s  i n 

the  CM&D  or  the  ASF'S  and  intelligence  doctrine  does  not 
dictate  which  positions  must  be  manned  at  all  times.  The 
overriding  consideration  is  to  ensure  the  .intelligence 
assets  are  properly  directed,  information  is  collected  and 
analyzed,  and  the  finished  intelligence  is  disseminated, 
[he  evaluation  standards  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
t a s k s  does  not  consider  timelines s  o r  acc u. r a c y  i n  specif i c 
terms i 


SECTION  IV:  EVALUATING  THE  INTELLIGENCE  PRODUCTION  SYSTEM 

Evaluating  the  division  intelligence  system  in  detail 
is  a  new  phenomenon .  I  t  is  toeing  done  through  the  .Battle 
Command  Training  Program  (BCTP)  and  the  Armv  Command  and 
Control  Evaluation  System  ( ACCES )  currently  being  tested 
by  the  Army  Research  Institute  ( AR I ) . 
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The  purpose  of  the  BCTP  is  to  enhance  the  combat 
proficiency  of  division  and  corps  commanders,,  major 
subordinate  commanders  and  associated  battle  staffs,  and 
to  afford  the  opportunity  to  practice  the  principles  of 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine  at  more  echelons  of  command. 16 

The  ACCES  is  being  developed  for  corps  and  division 
level  exercises.  The  goal  is  to  produce  a  qualitative 
evaluation  of  how  effectively  a.  CP  operates  as  it  plans 
and  controls  its  units  in  support  of  the  mission.  The 
system  is  still  under  development  but  it  provides  some 
rather  startling  but  uniform  findings  in  all  the  units 
eval uated . 

I  will  use  the  BCTP  and  ACCES  after  action  reports  t 
show  how  effective  the  DTQCSE  is  in  directing,  collecting 
processing,  and  disseminating  intelligence  information 
using  timeliness  and  accuracy  as  the  evaluation  standards 
These  two  programs  provide  an  overview  of  the  capabi 1 i tie 
and  limitations  of  the  DTQCSE  in  a.  condensed  tactical 
environmen t . 

The  CM&D  is  responsible  for  directing  the  collection 
effort  under  the  supervision  of  the  G2.  The  82  receives 
the  commander's  guidance  and  translates  mission  tasks  ml. 
priority  intelligence  requirements  (PIR)  which  become 
tasks  for  the  collection  assets.  These  requirements  go  t 
the  ASF’S  for  review  to  identify  information  already  in  th 
data  base.  If  the  information  is  not  available,  the  ASPS 
sends  the  requirement  back  to  the  CM&D  for  collection , 17 


There  are  many  individual  steps  m  directin'::;  the 
intelligence  process.  Requirements  must  be 
administratively  registered,  validated,  consolidated, 
prioritized,  and  refined  as  requirements.  The  two 
soldiers  allocated  in  the  division  CM&D  model  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  support  the  62  section  during  this  ini  Lie 
phase  due  to  the  number  of  requirements  they  would  be 
expected  to  process. 

1  here  are  other  actions  taking  place  during  this 
phase.  The  ASPS  is  busy  producing  division  level  iPB 
P r  o d  u c  t s  f  o r  t  h e  s u b o r d i n  a t  e  units .  I h e  d  a  t  a  b a  =  ?  i s 

being  updated  and  intelligence  gaps  are  identified  and 
forwarded  to  the  CM&D  ^or  action.  The  ASPS  is  analyzing 
incoming  reports  and  informing  the  Cli&D  when  FIR  have  bee 
answered.  Situation  maps  are  also  being  posted  in  both 
s e c  t  ions  a n d  t he  admmis t r •  a  t ive  1  o g s  a r e  b e l n g  p r e p a r e d  , 
this  concurrent  activity  takes  place  in  each  sect  i  on  wfu r 
limits  cross  section  assistance. 

it  is  important  to  note  upfront,  the  DTOCSE  does  not 
have  the  personnel  to  support  continuous  operations 
without,  substantial  augmentation.  Thye  ACCES  evaluation 
reports  noted,  the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  intelligent: 
products  decreases  significantly  after  72  hours. 18  Tins 
is  partially  due  to  a  lack  of  personnel.  Every 
intelligence  element  undergoing  training  at  the  National 
Training  Center,  BCTF  ,  or  home  station  evaluation  has  100 
of  their  authorized  intelligence  strength.  Norms) ! v,  fhe 
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tillers  are  borrowed  from  other  units  or  the  element  is 
augmented  by  soldiers  from  unite  who  will  undergo  training 
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The  filler  personnel  are  poorly  trained  and  thee 
create  more  problems  then  they  solve.  They  requir  = 
additional  supervision  and  cannot  be  used  to  do  ta-S. 
era  mod  in  tell  igence  soldiers  are  required  f.o  do,  •  h 1  - 
leads  to  officers  doing  last?  to  save  time  instead  •-*  f 
analysing  information  and  planning  for  future  operation 
I  he  fed  P  reports  noted  routine  DTOC  functions  were 
regularly  performed  by  officers.  Officers  in  the  DTOC, 
rather  than  NCUs  regular l v  posted  maps,  maintained  staff 
5  ourns 1 s ,  posted  charts,  operated  communications 
equipment,  and  processed  messages. 20  This  problem  is 
perpetuated  by  every  unit  undergoing  training. 

No  organization  or  leader  wants  to  admit  they  cannot 
do  the  mission  with  the  allotted  resources.  Consequently 
the  commander  receives  a  false  impression  of  his 
intelligence  capability  due  to  a  bastardization  of  the 
system  or  plain  hard  work.  ALB  doctrine  lout?  con  t  i  nuou--. 
operat  tons  and  MI  cannot  support  the  execution  of  the 
doctrine  without  the  circumvention  of  the  system . 

fhe  grade  structure  in  the  DTOCSE  does  not  support- 
timely,  accurate  intel J  lqence  production  and 


dissemination .  T  lie  soldiers  lack  experience  and  training. 
Currently ,  oiX  of  the  soldiers  in  the  DTOCSE  have  less 
then  i  ive  years  of  military  experience  by  grade  alone. 21 
1'hev  do  no  t  have  the  data  base  of  knowledge  and  experience 
to  support  the  62  and  work  through  complicated 
intelligence  problems. 

Directing  the  intelligence  process  is  part  of  that 
complicated  problem  and  all  units  from  battalion  to  corps 
suffer  similar  difficulties.  D.i  r  sc  ting  beg  ins  wi1  b  the 
formulation  of  the  P1R.  The  P  I R  are  consistent!  '., 
he  eloped  oy  the  >32  and  CM&D  Sections  in  a  vacuum .  T>  e 
commander ,  G3 ,  and  fire  support  element  are  not  in.  iuded 
m  this  process. 

Normally,  the  commander  approves  the  62 's  PTE  w  >  h  jm !  i 
changes  but  valuable  planning  and  coordination  time  is 
lost .  In  one  case  4  it  took  three  hours  for  the  62  and  ri'iAu 
to  translate  the  commander's  guidance  into  E I R . 22  Deuci te 
lengthy  development ,  the  PIE  are  typically  generic  and  do 
not  give  the  collection  assets  specific  indicators  to 
observe  and  report .  23  These  comments  were  noted  in  30*4  of 
the  after  action  reports. 

Generic  collection  requirements  on  1 v  provide  volume 
reporting.  In  this  scenario,  everything  is  reported.  It: 
does  not  help  the  collection  manager  and  analyst  who  are: 
loo!  mq  tor  specific  information  to  analyse  and  target,  to 
have  dozens  of  messages  to  interpret.  Quality,  not 
qu an  tit y  is  requ l red , 
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Typically,  the  G2s  focus  their  intelligence 
collection  effort  on  the  close  battle  instead  of  planning 
tor  operations  24-48  hours  out.  Intelligence  fixation 
with  the  close  battle  limits  planning  and  impacts  on  the 
commander's  ability  to  shape  the  battlefield  and  adapt  to 
changing  events.  As  the  exercises  progressed,  the  DTQCSF 
found  itself  exclusively  involved  with  the  close  ..at  tie.  24 
The  Tactical  CP  intelligence  cell  is  responsible  for  the 
close  battle  but  did  not  play  a.  definitive  role  in  these 
exercises  because  of  the  close  focus  of  the  Main  CP . 

The  changing  situation  and  new  intelligence 
requirements  force  changes  in  the  focus  of  the  PIP. 
Habitually,  the  PIR  do  not  change  tc  meet  new  .intelligence 
needs.  The  DTOCSE  was  not  able  to  change  PIR  during  the 
exercise  because  of  the  rapid  pace  of  the  battle  and 
communications  problems.  Evaluation  of  the  information 
was  slow  because  of  the  volume  of  traffic  and  new  PIR  ware 
obsolete  as  soon  as  they  were  drafted.  Communications 
problems  hampered  efforts  to  disseminate  the  PIR  and 
subsequently,  the  collection  effort  was  not  responsive  due 
to  intelligence  assets  collecting  information  against  old 
requi remen  ts . 25 

IPB  is  a  way  to  focu.s  intelligence  assets  and  guide 
the  collection  effort.  In  all  cases,  the  initial  IPB 
products  are  excellent  because  they  are  prepared  in 
advance.  They  provide  accurate  avenues  of  approach  and 
coordinated  named  and  target  areas  of  interest. 
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battle  begins,  the  IPB  products  are  not  updated  and  do  not 
focus  the  intelligence  and  targeting  assets. 26  This  lack 
of  direction  hampers  the  commander's  ability  to  track  the 
enemy  force  across  the  battlefield  and  plan  for  future 
operations . 

During  a  crisis  or  deployment,  the  initial  known 
enemy  order  of  battle  (OB)  is  given  to  the  division  ASPS 
by  the  corps.  The  section  has  the  task  of  updating  the  OB 
to  include  changes  in  equipment  and  personnel  strength, 
combat  capability,  composition,  and  tactics.  The  three 
soldiers  given  this  task  in  the  model  may  have  difficulty 
initially  processing  the  volume  of  information  while 
reviewing  the  data  base  for  PIR.  The  updating  and  review 
of  the  data  base  is  done  manually,  whether  making  pencil 
changes  to  the  intelligence  workbooks  or  transcribing  data 
into  the  computer.  It  takes  time  to  do  the  job  accurate!-. 

The  after  action  reports  note  the  initial  OB  data 
bases  are  not  updated  in  a.  timely  manner  .27  Thi  s  leads  to 
gaps  in  intelligence  holdings  which  further  impact  on 
collection  planning  and  analysis.  For  example,  units  may 
appear  to  be  stronger  or  weaker  due  to  slow  administrative 
procedures  which  do  not  account  for  enemy  replacements  or 
casualties.  Analysis  and  planning  depend  on  an  accurate 
data  base.  The  commander  does  not  need  historical 
analysis,  he  needs  intelligence  information  to  make  good 
decisions  for  future  operations. 

Collecting  information  is  a  continuous  process.  The 


CM&D  is  responsible  far  the  division  collection  plan. 
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is  based  on  gaps  in  intelligence  and  information  needed  to 
plan  for  future  operations.  It  must  be  comprehensive  and 
cover  the  entire  area  of  operations  and  area  of  interest. 
The  division  collection  agencies  are  listed  to  ensure 
the  entire  battlefield  can  be  observed  and  all  assets 
employed.  This  allows  the  collection  manager  to  review 
assets  and  their  capabilities  to  collect  information  •,  PTR 
are  translated  into  specific  orders  or  requests  which 
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needed  by  the  analyst.  This  is  important  because  it  is 
the  basis  for  timely  reporting. 

Collection  of  intelligence  information  is  discussed 
in  great  detail  but  the  detailed  planning  to  implement  the 
results  of  the  discussions  do  not  take  place.  General lv. 
the  initial  collection  plan  is  good  but  is  not  used 
effectively  after  H-Hour,  D-Day. 28  It  is  not 
systematical ly  updated  to  revise  the  PIR,  driving  the 
collection  assets  to  collect  new  information.  Due  to  the 
pace  of  battle,  it  is  not  coordinated  with  the  brigade 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance  plans  to  maximize  the  use 
of  all  intelligence  assets.  This  waste  of  resources  leads 
to  overtasking  certain  I'll  assets. 

Consistently,  all  assets  are  not  used  to  collect 
m  formatioi,  ,2'?  !  he  normal  information  gatherers  are 


heavily  tasked  but  the  artillery,  aviation,  and  engineer 
units  are  rarely  used.  The  problem  is  one  of  traininci  to 
use  non-MI  assets  for  intelligence  purposes  and  knowing 
their  capabilities  to  collect  information.  Bv  overtask ■ no 
assets,  the  entire  process  is  further  disrupted,, 

Collection  of  information  is  impeded  by  over  tasking  and  a 
lack  of  prioritisation  which  leads  to  late  reporting. 

The  Cli&D  repeatedly  compounds  the  collection  problem 
by  not  placing  mandatory  report  times  on  the  requests  for 
information .  The  normal  turn  around  time  for  combat 
i n f o r m a t ion  f r o m  t he  br i g a d e  t o  t h e  d i v i s i o n  s h o u 1  a  b o 
less  then  three  hours  for  brigade  and  battalion  coi lection 
assets.  During  the  exercises,  the  average  turn  around 
time  for  information  from  brigade  to  division  was  three  to 
six  hours  with  no  interim  reports  required .30  This 
tremendous  time  gap  does  not  help  the  collection  manager 
and  analyst  do  their  job  efficiently.  It  impacts  on  the 
tasking  process  by  perpetuating  intelligence  gaps  and 
slowing  intelligence  analysis. 

The  processing  phase  is  where  combat  information 
becomes  intelligence.  Processing  requires  judgement, 
experience,  and  intellectual  honesty. 31  It  has  three 
phases:  recording,  evaluation,  and  analysis.  Recording 
information  is  the  process  of  incorporating  information 
into  the  data  base.  The  means  must  be  able  to  handle  the 
volume  of  information  and  intelligence  arriving  in  the 
It  must  allow  for  timely  retrieval  and 
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dissemination  ot  intelligence  products. 

There  are  many  devices  used  to  record  information . 
Examples  are  the  intelligence  journal,  the  OB  workbook, 
and  the  situation  map.  Information  is  recorded  in  these 
devices  once  it  has  been  evaluated  for  pertinence, 
reliability,  and  credibi 1 i ty . 32 

These  three  factors  prioritize  processing  to  increas 
speed,  validate  sources  for  further  tasking,  and  establ is 
the  accuracy  of  information  going  to  the  analyst  and 
commander.  Each  of  these  steps  are  integral  to  the 
a  n  a  1  y  s  i  s  p  r  o  c  e  s  s . 

Analysis  consists  of  assessment,  integration,  and 
deduction.  These  three  steps  are  the  critical  tasks  the 
analyst  must  complete.  It  is  his  job  to  let  the  commande 
know  what  can  happen,  not  what  has  happened,  or  what  will 
happen.  There  is  no  substitute  for  intelligence  which 
analyzes  all  options  and  prioritizes  them  for  the 
commander's  final  decision. 

The  volume  of  information  coming  into  the  crj?<D  is 
increasing  due  to  improvements  in  communications  and  our 
ability  to  down-link  intelligence  systems  directly  to  the 
MI  Battalion,  the  division,  or  corps.  The  quantity  of 
information  coming  into  the  CM&D  quickly  overwhelms  the 
recording  process.  The  CM&D  averages  50  reports  per  hour 
which  are  manually  logged  into  the  system. 33  They  must  be 
accurately  input  to  aid  retrieval  and  to  avoid  errors  .in 
the  data  base.  The  requirement  for  accuracy  further 


compounds  the  backlog  of  messages  and  in  the  CM&D  alone, 
it  can  be  as  much  as  one  hour. 

Paradoxically,  the  requirement  for  speed  is  hampered 
by  the  need  to  prioritize  the  messages  to  gain  speed  in 
processing  intelligence.  Too  often,  the  volume  of  traffic 
and  the  inexperience  of  the  analysts  lead  to  a  lack  of 
prioritization .34  When  this  happens,  all  information  is 
processed  with  the  same  urgency  and  many  early  warning 
indicators  are  not  acted  upon  because  they  become  lost  in 
the  system  and  are  overcome  by  events. 

I  his  time  lag  leads  to  an  inaccurate  picture  of  the 
close  battle  arid  intelligence  gaps  in  preparation  for 
future  operations.  The  severity  of  the  problem  is 
quantitatively  shown  in  the  ACCES  reporting  figures.  45*4 
of  the  information  posted  on  the  situation  maps  was  at 
least  six  hours  old. 3 5  45%  of  the  situation  maps  could 

not  "pinpoint"  enemy  units  within  one  grid  square  while  a 
full  60%  of  friendly  units  could  not  be  located  within  one 
grid  square . 36  These  revealing  figures  impact  on 
collecting  information,  targeting,  particularly  with 
precision  munitions,  and  ultimately  on  our  ability  to 
analyze  the  enemy  and  plan  for  future  operations.  Timely-, 
accurate  reporting  are  the  key  factors  in  an  accurate 
battle  picture. 

Analysis  of  battlefield  events  normally  trails  actual 
events  by  as  much  as  one  to  two  hours  at  division  level. 

I  his  is  due  to  the  directing,  collecting,  and  reporting 


problems  already  mentioned  and  their  focus  on  future 
operations.  To  help  speed  up  the  analysis  process  durina 
the  exercises,  many  analysts  stopped  comparing  new 
information  with  the  data  base. 37  They  realized  the  data 
base  was  no  longer  valid  because  of  the  volume  of 
unprocessed  message  traffic.  They  took  all  new 
information  at  face  value  because  of  the  pace  of  the 
battle.  This  is  a  disturbing  trend  highlighted  in  757.  of 
the  alter  action  reports. 

unce  the  data  base  is  invalidated ,  there  is  no  means 
to  establish  the  reliability  and  credibility  of  the 
information  coming  into  the  DTOCSE .  The  breakdown  in 
administrative  procedures  leads  to  a  breakdown  in 
evaluation  and  analysis.  This  problem  coupled  with  the 
general  lack  of  experience  of  the  analysts,  makes  the 
commander  vulnerable  to  deception  operations.  The  need  t 
process  intelligence  more  rapidly  led  to  the  elimination 
of  the  requirement  for  accuracy.  However,  both  are 
dependent  upon  each  other  in  the  intelligence  process. 

Another  technique  used  to  speed  "analysis"  is  to  pas 
all  information  straight  to  the  subordinate  units.  This 
immediately  creates  a  backlog  in  outgoing  message  traffic 
a  backlog  in  incoming  message  traffic  to  the  units,  and  a 
lack  of  analysis  for  intelligence  production.  The  DTOCSE 
in  effect  becomes  an  information  relay  station  instead  of 
a  focal  point  for  intelligence  processing. 

The  responsibility  of  evaluating  incoming  reports  is 
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placed  on  a  finite  number  of  personnel.  The  model  shows 
the  evaluation  cell  has  three  soldiers  to  process  raw 
information  into  intelligence.  This  task  is  too  big  for 
the  limited  number  of  analysts  in  the  cell.  Highlighting 
this  fact  is  the  EC TP  finding  that  the  accuracy  and 
t  imel  i  n  e  ss  of  intelligence  re  p  o  r  t  i  nq  falls  be  .1  a  w  5  0  %  a  f  t  e  r 
three  days  of  continuous  operations „ 38  The  information 
cannot  be  processed  with  enough  speed  and  accuracy  to 
disseminate  it  to  the  users  in  a  timely  mariner. 

The  CM&D  Section  is  normally  responsible  for 
d i s s e m n a t i n g  i n tsl  1  ig e nee  1  nf  or m a tion  .  Ther e  are  k h t - e e 
pr  unary  means  of  disseminating  i,  ,1=11  igence . 

Electronically  through  the  O&I  net,  orally  through 
intelligence  briefings,  and  by  written  communications  such 
as  annexes,  summaries,  and  estimates.  The  use  of  the 
means  varies  according  to  the  location  of  the  user  and  the 
urgency  of  the  intelligence  report. 

1  he  CJ&I  net  is  the  primary  means  used  to  disseminate 
intelligence  because  of  the  requirement  for  speed  and 
accuracy.  It  satisfies  these  requirements  and  provides  an 
immediate  feedback  link  to  the  analyst  if  there  are 
uncertainties  raised  by  the  reports.  The  Army  anticipates 
completely  automating  the  intelligence  process  within  the 
next  few  years. 39  Automation  will  speed  the  flow  of 
in  fo.  Hid  tion  throughout  the  intelligence  system  aid  will 
ironically  create  a  backlog  of  information.  Automation 
will  not  help  the  analyst  determine  enemy  courses  of 
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This  will  remain  the  bottleneck  in  the 


intelligence  system.  No  B2  will  allow  a  computer  to  make 
his  decisions  for  him. 

Written  communication  is  used  when  there  is  a  larqe 
volume  of  information  to  be  disseminated.  Intelligence 
annexes  and  summaries  are  the  most  widely  disseminated 
written  products.  Increasingly,  graphic  information  such 
as  IF'B  overlays  and  synchronisation  matrixes  are  used  to 
disseminate  information.  They  provide  a  picture  of 
battlefield  events  which  further  enhances  understand! no  - 
Briefings  are  generally  used  to  provide  updates  and 
summaries  of  recent  or  projected  events.  They  are  the 
most  comprehensive  means  of  disseminating  information  but 
are  also  the  most  time  consuming. 

Dissemination  is  the  final  step  in  the  intelligence 
cycle.  I  t  can  either  increase  the  value  of  in tel  licence 
by  rapid  dissemination,  or  it  can  by  itself,  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  product  through  late  reports,,  It  reaps 
the  cumulative  effects  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
first  three  phases  of  the  process. 

Generally,  the  Cli&D  Sections  cannot  physically 
disseminate  the  intelligence  rapidly  enough  to  forestall  a 
back  log  of  messages.  All  evaluations  noted  as  the  tempo 
of  the  battle  increased ,  the  dissemination  of  in tel  1 ioence 
information  and  products  .is  degraded .  40  Incoming  and 
outgoing  messages  are  administratively  logged  in  and  out 
by  the  same  personnel.  The  model  showed  two  soldiers 
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allocated  to  complete  this  task.  The  volume  of  incoming 
and  outgoing  messages  is  too  great  for  them  to  process 
efficiently  and  more  time  is  lost  during  this  phase. 
Further  analysis  shows  spot  reports  take  an  average  of  30 
minutes  to  go  from  the  division  to  the  brigade  once  the 
information  is  processed. 

Logging  outgoing  message  traffic  is  critical  to 
ensure  the  messages  get  to  the  units  that  need  them.  The 
BCTF'  and  ACCES  reports  note  a  dramatic  drop  in  the 
efficiency  of  dissemination  after  72  hours  of  continuous 
operations.  The  evaluation  found  50%  of  the  spot  reports 
sent  to  the  brigades  were  not  reflected  on  the  brigade's 
incoming  logs. 41  This  could  be  a  function  of  poor 
administration  at  an  isolated  brigade,  however,  the  50-60% 
figure  is  consistent  across  the  units  evaluated. 

Written  intelligence  products  are  also  susceptible  to 
loss.  Despite  the  size  and  length  of  the  written 
products,  summaries  and  overlays  are  lost  when  using  the 
facsimile  machine.  Maneuver  Control  System  ( MCS ) ,  and 
liaison  officers  to  disseminate  intelligence  and  spot 
rep or ts . 42 

I  he  timeliness  of  written  products  disseminated  by 
courier  wiiJ  be  slower  then  by  electronic  means.  During 
the  exercises,  it  took  an  average  of  two  hours  to  deliver 
an  intelligence  summary  from  the  division  to  the 
brigade. 43  Any  ad  hoc  courier  system  set  up  by  the  G2  is 
not  part  of  the  force  structure  and  further  depletes  the 


number  of  soldiers  working  in  the  DTQCSE  and  G2  Section . 

Organizational ly ,  even  routine  changes  such  as  shift 
changeover,  reports  to  higher  headquarters ,  and  the 
displacement  of  the  headquarters ,  brings  the  entire 
intelligence  cycle  to  a  halt. 

Shift  changes  require  briefings  on  past,  present,  and 
future  operations.  The  units  evaluated  did  not  have  a 
system  established  to  transfer  information  from  one  shift 
to  another .  Shift  briefings  had  to  be  developed  by  the 
same  personnel  directing,  producing,  and  disseminating  the 
intelligence  products.  This  preparation  takes  time  away 
from  their  primary  duties.  During  this  transition  time, 
messages  were  misplaced,  reported  information  was  not 
evaluated,  and  the  general  continuity  of  the  intelligence 
system  was  broken. 

Reports  to  higher  headquarters  are  normally  done- 
according  to  standard  operating  procedure.  Routinely,  the 
division  will  provide  a  lengthly  intelligence  report  to 
the  corps  every  12  hours.  This  necessary  burden  takes 
away  from  the  mission  of  supporting  the  division.  The 
initial  routine  reporting  is  timely,  however,  after  three 
days,  the  reports  no  longer  reach  the  corps  or.  schedule.  44 
The  late  reports  were  due  to  the  pace  of  battle  and 
overwhelming  task  of  support  to  the  division,  not 
communications  problems. 

Displacement  of  the  DTOCSE  brings  tremendous 
problems.  Typically,  the  production  and  dissemination  of 
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intelligence  grind  to  a  halt  once  the  division  Main  O' 
moves .  The  Tactical  and  Rear  CPs  do  not  have  the  tools  o 
the  knowledge  to  take  over  the  operation.  Dual  data 
bases,,  situation  maps,  collection  plans,  and  common  icatio 
links  have  to  be  fabricated  on  short  notice .  The  average 
gap  in  intelligence  production  was  four  to  six  hours  each 
time  the  DTOCSE  displaced  during  the  exercises.  One  BCTP 
after  action  report  noted  the  division  lost  the  capabi  1  •>  t 
to  process  intelligence  for  approximately  fifteen  hours 
while  the  DTOC  was  being  moved. 4 5  This  is  an  extreme  case 
but.  shows  the  gravity  or  the  problem. 

I" he  soldiers  fighting  under  the  AirLand  Battle 
concept  cannot  afford  this  or  any  other  lapse  in 
intelligence  support.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  MI 
community  to  surface  these  critical  issues  instead  of 
trying  to  "work"  the  problem  and  give  the  commander  a 
false  picture  of  his  intelligence  capability. 

The  intelligence  production  system  is  fundamentally 
sound  but  it  has  several  glaring  problems  that  must  be 
addressed.  First,  the  intelligence  mission  must  regain  a 
focus.  The  MI  community  tries  to  answer  all  requirements 
instead  of  focusing  on  the  two  essential  elements  of 
information.  They  are  enemy  location  and  enemy  strength 
(personnel,  equipment) .46  These  elements  form  the  basis  o 
a  clear  intelligence  mission  statement  and  all  other 
requirements  must  be  prioritised  to  support  this  mission,. 

Second,  recruiting  good  soldiers  to  become  analysts 


must  become  a  priority .  I'll  must  recruit  soldiers  who  have 
served  an  initial  tour,  preferably  with,  the  combat,  arms  , 

It  is  a.  waste  of  resources  to  train  soldiers  to  analyze 
the  enemy  when  they  do  not  have  a  basic  understanding  of 
how  the  US  Army  functions. 

Third,  individual  and  collective  traininq  at  the 
Intelligence  Center  and  School  and  at  unit  level  must  be 
totally  revised.  It  begins  with  quality  instructors 
teaching  young  analysts.  Currently,  instructors  are 
chosen  at  random  to  fill  personnel  vacancies.  ’he.  ace 
not  chosen  because  of  their  knowledge  or  ?.bi.  .1  ?.  cy  to  -v-jcn. 
duality  training  begins  with  quality  trainers. 

The  instructors  must  create  a  training  program  tn  at 
gives  the  soldier  a  foundation  for  analysis.  For  example, 
the  analyst  course  does  not  study  the  history  of  warfare, 
f  his  is  a  gross  oversight  of  one  of  the  basic  build  inf' 
blocks  of  analysis.  I  his  requi remen  z  may  extend  the  nours 
o i  the  course  but  the  overall  length  of  a  course  does  not 
ensure  quality  instruction.  f he  hours  must  be  intensively 
manatied  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  time  allotted. 

I  he  individual  and  collective  tasks  in  the  evaluation 
manual,  s  must  meet  the  realistic  accuracy  and  timeliness 
guide  linos  outlined  by  the  BC  IP'  and  A  CUES  programs.  These 
qualify  and  timeliness  guidelines  must  be  implemented 
throughout  the  entire  training  program  to  include  a 
comprehensive,  standardized  unit  training  program. 

Fourth,  the  DTGCSE  needs  more  soldiers  to  do  the  job. 


If  this  is  not  feasible,  the  grade  structure  must  be 
changed  to  increase  the  level  of  experience  in  the  D 1 1  iCSE 
This  is  the  only  way  the  element  will  be  able  to  increase 
the  timeliness  and  accuracy  of  intelligence  products  on , 

As  stated,  automation  will  not  be  abie  to  do  the  analysis 
This  step  requires  an  experienced  human  analyst. 

Fifth,  automation  will  increase  the  amount  of 
information  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  D  T'OC  Sfc\ .  fhc 
long  awaited  ALL -Source  Analysis  System  (ASAS;  wul  be  a 
tremendous  boost  for  intelligence  production,,!"  The 
system  will  alleviate  some  problems  and  create  others. 

ASAS  is  very  expensive  and  each  divie ; on  and  corps 
will  have  to  be  equipped  from  scratch.  Each  collection 
element  will  have  to  have  a  computerized  system  to 
interface  with  the  mam  ASAS  element.  This  cost  may  mats 
the  ays  Lein  vulnerable  to  budget  cuts. 

Cost  also  becomes  a  factor  in  the  redundancy  of 
systems .  These  automated  systems  are  located  well 
forward,  yet  are  not  hardened.  They  can  be  easily 
destroyed  which  will  require  replacement  systems.  Today , 
difficult  choices  have  to  be  made.  No  nation  can  afford 
to  have  a  reserve  of  expensive  equipment  in  storage.  T ! >  t 
l  s  the  po  1  l  t ice.  I  red  1  i  ty  . 

One  often  overlooked  fact  in  this  equation  is  that  i 
fates  trained  soldiers  to  operate  the  equipment.  it  tal  o 
soldiers  to  input  the  data  into  the  system  and  it  takes 
soldiers  to  analyze  the  data.  There  is  no  way  to  do  away 
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with  these  personnel  and  training  costs. 

The  cost  of  intelligence  production  continues  to 
increase  daily.  MI  must  make  sure  the  benefits  of 
technology  do  not  eliminate  the  most  potent  intelligence 
production  system  in  the  inventory,  the  trained  soldier. 

SECT I ON  V  s  CQNCLUS I  QMS 

This  study  demons  tra tes  that  the  current  DTOCSE 
cannot  produce  accurate,  timely  intelligence  to  support 
ALB  doctrine.  It  fails  due  to  the  increased  scope  of  the 
intelligence  mission,  inadequate  individual  and  collect.lv 
training,  personnel  shortages,  and  significant  problems  I 
fielding  automated  systems  to  help  speed  up  the  process , 
The  good  news  is  these  problems  have  solutions  which  can 
be  implemented  quickly  under  good  leadership.  The 
underlying  problem  is  an  over  reliance  on  technology  to 
gather,  maintain,  and  now  interpret  information . 

MI  has  devised  an  outstanding  system  to  support  the 
com. :iander.  The  MI  doctrine  is  sound,  but  due  to  budget 
constraints,  personnel  cuts,  and  technological  advances. 
I'll  has  come  to  rely  on  machines  to  do  the  soldier's  job. 
tor  example,  IPB  is  a  great  asset  for  systematical  1 y 
portraying  the  battlefield  for  the  commander  and  staff . 
However,  the  matrices  and  IPB  products  cannot  do  for  the 
commander  what  the  analyst  does.  He  synthesises  the  hard 
information  from  the  technical  systems  with  the  intuitive 


human  side  of  war.  The  skilled  analyst  is  able  to  take 
bits  of  information  from  the  art  and  science  of  war,  and 
transform  them  into  a  usable  intelligence  product. 

Currently,  I'll  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  technology 
to  help  collect  and  process  information .  Great  strides 
have  been  made  m  the  race  against  time  using 
technological  advances.  The  area  that  has  been  neglected 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  drag  on  the  system,  is  the 
human  factor. 

ALfct  doctrine  is  a  "people  oriented"  doctrine.  It  is 
based  on  the  commander  providing  sound  guidance  and  junior 
leaders  making  good  decisions  within  that  framework,  to 
execute  the  plan.  These  decisions  are  based  on  good 
leadership  training  and  good  intelligence.  Good 
intelligence  also  requires  good  intelligence  training  for 
soldiers.  MI  must  emphasize  a  more  balanced  approach  to 
their  support  to  ALB  doctrine.  ALB  doctrine  cannot 
succeed  without  good  intelligence  and  good  intelligence 
cannot  be  produced  without  good  intelligence  soldiers. 
Unless  significant  changes  are  made  to  combine  technology 
with  better  trained  soldiers  to  take  advantage  of  their 
combined  strengths,  the  CM?<D  cannot  support  ALB  doctrine 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  anchor  in  the  race  against 
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